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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI : 
PAINTER-POET OF HEAVEN IN EARTH 
By R. L. Meégroz 


An exhaustive biographical and critical study of the weird genius whose centenary falls this year, with special 
chapters on Rosszt i’s wife and other women; on Christina Rossetti ; on poetic and plastic imagery ; romantic 














archaism ; the Divine Woman ; and poetry of dreams. 


With 9 collotype illustrations, 


ILLUSTRATORS OF THE SIXTIES 
By Forrest Reid 

‘We are not likely to see again such a ftourishing of 
book illustration proper as Mr. Reid discusses in this 
book, which is as practically useful as it is interesting 
to read... Mr. Reid writes with humour as well as 
perception.’—T4e Times Literary Supp.ement. 

With gi full-page ilustrations 3 guineas net 


FRANZ SCHUBERT'S LETTERS 
AND OTHER WRITINGS 


Edited by Otto Erich Deutsch. 
With a 
Ernest Newman. 


Translated 


by Venetia Savile. Preface by 


‘The book as a whole is a treasure,’—The Daily Sketch. 


65. net. 


FISHERMEN OF THE BANKS 
By J. B. Connolly 


‘Mr. Connolly’s book is a fine tribute to the hard- 
bitten sailor-men of the New England coast, who 
so worthily uphold the best traditions of Anglo-Saxon 


seamanship.’—The Daily Telegraph. 125. 6d. net. 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE 


Faber & Gwyer 


I5s. net. 


RELIGIOUS FANATICISM : 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PAPERS OF 
HANNAH WHITALL SMITH 
Edited with an introduction by Ray Strachey 
‘A very startling book. Everybody interested in 


the psychology of rcligious emotion shouli read 
it,’—The kvening Standard. 125. 6d. net. 


LONG LANCE : 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
BLACKFOOT INDIAN CHIEF 
By Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance 


Mr. Irvin S. Cobb writes in the Foreword :—‘I know 
of no man better fitted than Chief Long Lance to 
write a true book about the spirit of the American 
Indian, and I know of no book on the subject which 
better reveals the spirit of Indian youth in the years 
that are gone.’ 105. 6d. net. 


FOR LANCELOT ANDREWES 
COLLECTED ESSAYS 


By T. S. Eliot 


For Lancelot Andrewes consists of seven essays which 
are selected from Mr. Eliot’s work of the last two 
or three years; the subjects cover a wide range of 


literature, theology and philosophy. 65. net. 
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Even the smallest Library, the most select collection of books, 


contains its Jane Austen. 


There are six Jane Austen novels, and they 


have now been collected in one compact and well-printed volume. 


JANE AUSTEN 


With an introduction by J. C. Squire. 
1440 pages—8/6 net or 12/6 in leather. 


IN ONE 


VOLUME. 
Here, then, is a gift book for Janeites (see Kipling). 


A gift for 


themselves, a valuable and delightful one for their friends. 
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MY BROTHER JONATHAN 


By Francis Brett Young, author of The Portrait 
of Clare, awarded the James Tait Black Prize, 


1927. 595 pages. 10/6 net. 


JEHOVAH'S DAY 


By Mary Borden, author of Jane, Our Stranger, 
Flamingo, etc. 7/6 net. 


A MIRROR FOR WITCHES 


B, Esther Forbes, with woodcuts by Robert 
Gibbings 


THE CLOSED GARDEN 


By Julian Green. With an introduction by André 


Maurois. 


FIRE DOWN BELOW 


By Margaret Irwin, author of Still She Wished 
for Company, and Knock Four Times. 


EGG PANDERVIL 


By Gerald Bullett, author of The Panther. 


CAGLIOSTRO 


By Johannes von Guenther. 10/6 net. 


Of course you have read 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHI 


and other tales in verse. 7/6 net. 


By John Masefield. 


TOWNSHEND OF CHITRAL & KUT. 


By Erroll Sherson. 21/- net. 


WELLINGTON 


By Oliver Brett. ‘‘ A just portrait and a fas- 
cinating book.’’—Evening Standard. 15/- net. 


POST-WAR BANKING POLICY 


By Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna. 7/6 net. 


THE GOSPEL and the LAW 


By His Honour Sir Edward Parry. 8/6 net. 


EUROPEAN SKYWAYS 


By Lowell Thomas. 21/- net. 


THE VICTORIAN ILLUSION 


By E. H. Dance. 12/6 net. 


HOUDINI: HIS LIFE 


By Harold Kellock. 21/- net. 


SWAN SONG by John Galsworthy 
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ART AND CRITICISM 


The Making of Literature. By R. A. ScoTT-JAMES. (Secker. 18s.) 


IN his preface, the author of this book tells us that it is based 
on a series of lectures given at King’s College, London, in 
connection with the Diploma of Journalism. When giving 
these lectures Mr. Scott-James discovered that there was no 
book available which he could recommend for a comprehen- 
sive view of the subject in hand. What he required was not 
a history of criticism, nor a statement of a philosophical 
theory of art. It was not esthetics, much less was it psy- 
chology. It was rather the evolution of the conception of the 
art of literature held by representative writers of each epoch. 
The plan was to examine inductively ‘‘ the central problems 
of the art of literature as they have presented themselves 
to men experienced in the arts—from Homer to Hardy, from 
Aristotle to the modern critics.”’ 

The result is a book of twenty-nine chapters and four 
hundred pages. It is a sound book and a sane book ; Mr. 
Scott-James’s taste is impeccable and all his judgments have 
an air of sweet reason. But something in the structure or 
the motive of the book clogs its movement and destroys its 
vitality. Is it possible that the author has imagined a false 
category? It isa common mistake in reasoning of all kinds, 
and means that instead of flogging a dead horse you flog a 
horse that was never alive. The history of criticism is a 
perfectly good and a very definite subject. For some reason 
it does not satisfy Mr. Scott-James. He wants instead “ to 
discover principles of art based upon the conscious evidence 
of the greatest creative writers.’’ ‘‘ I have found,” he says, 
‘‘that the pertinent question generally assumes the form 
‘What is the artist?’ rather than ‘ What is the critic?’ 
For it is only when we understand the problems of the 
artist that those of the critic come into being.’’ It would, 
of course, be a fair field to try and define the nature of 
esthetic activities and particularly of literary expression on 
the evidence of those ‘‘ experienced in the arts.’ That would 
give us a descriptive psychology of the creative process in 
literature, parallel to an analytical psychology. But that 
is not Mr. Scott-James’s purpose. He wants to deduce an 
evolution of the principles of criticism by the same method. 
This attempt would seem to be based on the assumption that 
the best writer is always the best critic, or as Ben Jonson 
expressed it, that ‘‘ to judge of poets is only the faculty of 
poets.” The truth is rather that poetry and criticism are 
entirely different faculties ; they are established on different 
grounds and have a different point of view. We might 
even venture the observation that the excellent poet is almost 
always an indifferent or at any rate an amateur critic. 
Shelley and Blake are typical examples, and even apparent 
exceptions like Coleridge and Goethe are really examples cf 
writers in whom the critical and creative faculties are at 
continual war, to the detriment of both functions. Criticism 
is either a science and as such a faculty with principles 
which have been slowly evolved and which are capable of 
formulation—or it is just nothing at all of an abstract 
or definable nature, a mere personal taste, an individual and 
insatiable curiosity for what is interesting; and that is 
equally a distinterested faculty. ‘‘ The book I am reading 
is the one I like best of all,’’ was the famous sentiment of 
Bayle, and what an admirable critic, in one sense, such a 
disposition makes aman! Mr. Scott-James refers to Sainte- 
Beuve’s presentation of Bayle as the ideal critic, and pours 
scorn on it. But is the ideal so easily dismissed? Here is 
Mr. Scott-James’s paraphrase of Sainte-Beuve :— 

‘“‘What is this ideal? It is shown as that of a man who 
should have no art of his own, no distinctive style, no special 
views which he wishes to propagate, no strong bent in 
religion, no passion towards life, no predilections disposing 


him to favour this or that opinion, this or that form of art. 
He should have no creative genius, no philosophic system. 


Distractions of this kind would limit his proper critica} 
genius. He must be the same to all men. His characteristic 
quality will be an infinite curiosity, which will accompany 
him on his endless travels with all sorts of persons in alk 
sorts of country. His part is to relax himself so that he 
may see and understand all things from the point of view of 
each author whom he pursues, laying himself open to the 
influence of that other's art, style, and thought, and never 
obscuring these with his own. He must be tolerant, dis- 
passionate, balanced, curious, aware that ‘everything is 
possible, and nothing certain.’ ” 


Sainte-Beuve also adds that the true critic is always some- 
thing of an optimist. 

Mr. Scott-James is quite passionate in his protest against 
this ideal :— 


‘How can the man whose soul is stripped of all those 
elements which are of the very stuff of art—the passions, 
preferences, impulses towards nature, or religion, the many 
strong opinions, the many marked sensibilities, which, ex- 
perienced or at least comprehended by the artist, are woven 
into his work—how can such a man understand what the 
artist has written? If it be asserted that it is not necessary 
for the artist to experience what he portrays, that it is 
enough for him to have observed and understood, the argu- 
ment is unaffected—we must still ask, How can the critic 
possibly criticize till he has come to the same understanding, 
through the capacity of his spirit to adopt the same senti- 
ment and sensitive attitude towards observed experience ? 
What the artist feels or is aware of, the critic also must be 
able to feel or be aware of. What the one has been able 
to construct, the other must be able to reconstruct; and 
unless imagination and creation enter into the reconstruction 
it will not be a reconstruction—it will be something less than 
the original, or different ; and to that extent the criticism wilt? 
be inefficient.” 

And Mr. Scott-James then asks: ‘‘ Are we then to say that 
the critic is himself an artist? ’’ and answers “ Surely, yes.’’ 
But we answer emphatically No. Criticism is not recon- 
struction. He is a poor gourmet who wants to know how the 
dish was cooked. The acceptance and enjoyment of a work 
of art has nothing to do with the way in which it is created 
and presented. A work of art is a completed act; it is a 
unity, to be accepted as a whole. If it incites us to probe 
into its origins, it is probably an imperfect work of art, or 
we are queasy critics—not optimistic enough. 

That is accepting the Sainte-Beuve ideal. It is not the 
only ideal of criticism, as a consideration of the case of 
Aristotle quickly makes clear. The Aristotelian critic has a 
good deal in common with the Sainte-Beuvian critic: the 
same dispassionateness, the same curiosity, the same toler- 
ance. He differs in his desire to generalize, and in his repre- 
sentative point of view. His observations may be general, 
as when he says that poetry is more philosophic than his- 
tory ; or detailed and particular, as when he says that 
metaphors are inappropriate in a prose style. Such obser- 
vations the Aristotelian critic will want to draw together 
into a systematic treatise on the arts of writing. As for a 
representative point of view, the same critic will quickly 
realize that the process of writing is one subject, and an 
affair between the critic and the poet, whilst the apprecia- 
tion of literature is another subject, and an affair between 
the critic and the public. Can the critic preserve the same 
dispassionateness in this relationship? It is to be doubted. 
Art is only one aspect of life, though perhaps one of the 
most important. The critic has to establish its importance, 
and to do this he has to identify himself with the community, 
and adopt a point of view that is philosophic rather than 
literary, and moral rather than esthetic. Mr. Scott-James 
rightly concludes, in a chapter on ‘‘ Art and Morality,” that 
it is not the business of art to convey moral truths, but that 
does not exempt criticism from a moral point of view. It is 
only one more reason why we cannot accept the dictum that 
‘*to judge of poets is only the faculty of poets.”’ 

It would not be just to leave Mr. Scott-James’s book 
without paving a tribute to its thoroughness. He covers 
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the whole history of his subject, and his summaries are 
fairly proportioned and accurate. He is rather scornfu! o? 
‘these elever young people,’ from which one would judge 
that he is sixty rather than forty ; but he has done these 
young people the honour of making himself acquainted with 
their point of view. 
HERBERT READ. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


Through Europe and the Balkans. By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL P. T. 


ETHERTON and A. DUNSCOMBE ALLEN. (Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

@Mesert Winds. By HaAFSA. (Laurie. 16s. 

“The New Lotus-Eaters. By DoroTHy BUCK. (Arrowsmith. 15s.) 

Baghdad and Points East. By RogertT J. Casey. (Hutchinson. 
18s 

Travels in French Indo-China. By HARRY HERVEY. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 

‘The Dragon Awakes. By A. KRARUP-NIELSEN. (Lane. 12s. 6d.) 

Red Mexico. By CAPTAIN FRANCIS MCCULLAGH. (Brentano. 15s.) 

The Soul of China. By RicuarD WILHELM. Translated by J. H. 
REECE : the Poems by A. WALEY. (Cape. 15s.) 

The Land Pirates of India. By W. J. Hatcu. (Seeley & Service. 
2is 

The Kalahari and its Native Races. 3y E. H. L. SCHWARZ. 
Witherby. 16s. 

Chronicies of Kenya By A. Davis and H. J. ROBERTSON. 
Palmer. 7s. 6d.) 

The Call of the Veid. By LEONARD FLEMMING. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d 

My Perilous Life in Palestine. By ROSAMUND DALE OWEN. 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

The Murmansk Venture. By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR C. MAYNARD. 
Hodder & Stoughton 20S. 


GOLDSMITH, who ought to be remembered in his bicentenary 
year by travellers as well as by reviewers, went through 
Europe on the strength of a good voice and a German flute ; 
as these qualifications fell below the common standard in 
Italy, he earned his living there by philosophical disputa- 
tion at places of learning. Such methods might work even 
new, but the ramblers whose volumes occupy most of our 
catalogue have not copied them. The sound of the flute is 
gone, and instead we hear the motor-horn, particularly in 
the narrative of Colonel Etherton and Mr. Allen, wno 
traversed the Continent under official arrangements to in- 
vestigate the conditions for automobile touring. Naturally 
the world under this new order of things is sketchy, but the 
book is genial and something more than a disguised itinerary 
for future motorists hurrying through old kingdoms. Gold- 
smith would have enjoyed his luck if these two pioneers had 
given him a lift. One characteristic of the record is the 
general good nature encountered. The Balkans are not so 
bellicose as Oxford Street. The roads also seem more 
adapted to the purpose of moving on, and it was only after 
2,838 miles that the new Fury, Puncture, confronted our 
gallant countrymen. 

The desert, though capable of being rendered in beautiful 
colours, is still difficult territory for the affections of most 
Northerners. Hafsa, ‘‘ an American citizen of distinguished 
Arab and Spanish descent,’’ expresses her view of it in 
delicate and eloquent passages ; her portrait of the mehari 
camel is a specially choice piece of writing. Her accounts 
of Algerian life are sympathetic in an unusual degree ; but 
the book as a whole would have gained by a quickening of 
descriptive pace. The intention of ‘‘ The New Lotus-Eaters "’ 
is less profound and the pace very much quicker. ‘‘ We 
decided on Tunisia in the end.’’ The writér and her friend 
Esmeralda, whose witty presence makes a constant variety 
for the reader, sparkled through Tunisian peculiarities ; 
collected tales which provide the shades of the picture ; and 
took part in amusing conversations, which have been noted 
down with brilliance, even to Mrs. Thomas’s perfect mistake 
about her nephew's Tokyo address. The romantic element, 
here watchfully admitted, has taken charge of Mr. Casey’s 
Baghdad perambulation, which begins with an ‘* Apology 
to Scheherezade.’’ He stands by his predilection: ‘‘ Baghdad 
will always be Baghdad the Golden in spite of ice machines 

lectric lights and taxicabs, so long as men have time 


and electric 
to read about it.’’ The ghosts of Zenobia and Semiramis for 
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him, not the troublesome tidy blue-eyed ‘‘ Angles.’’ Here 
Sindbad passed. But in the pauses of old harmony Mr. 
Casey notices the thin voice of the year 1928, speaking 
through the bookseller in Baghdad: ‘‘ You wish Awenree."’ 
O. Henry would surely have flourished in the air of the 
Arabian Nights. 

Mr. Hervey set out to meditate among other tombs of 
the Orient, his base being Saigon, of which particoloured 
capital he gives his attractive impressions. They ought not 
perhaps, to be attractive. They hint the paradox of the 
conqueror conquered, and a life without structure ; all the 
same, one hopes to saunter in Saigon. For the temples and 
ceremonies of Angkor-wat and Wat-phu, his exuberant 
style is not such a persuasive advocate. The Eastern temple 
and ceremonial need no rhetoric, and our author’s best 
strokes of perception are worth a calm setting. The Dragon 
is essentially peaceful. Mr. Krarup-Nielsen would differ, 
for he as a Danish newspaper correspondent went to watch 
the Dragon breathing anti-foreign fire. But in fact the 
Dragon gave him every facility, considering the Dragon’s 
harassed circumstances, to bring off ‘‘ a book of little pic- 
tures from a great period.’ Captain McCullagh observes a 
peculiarly noxious dragon in Mexico, many-headed, but with 
the general form of President Calles, whose biography he 
writes in the style of the Newgate Calendar, observing that 
the subject, being ‘‘ morbidly sensitive,’’ ‘‘ may even object 
to the present book.’’ We doubtit. The Captain is impartial 
with his denunciations, large and small. All liberals and 
humanitarians whose eyes are not fixed on Mexican crimes— 
he gives elaborate accounts of political executions, with 
photographs, which certainly arouse one’s horror—come 
under his censure. Calles is not “ all alone.”’ 

Our attention now turns to those books which are not 
the product of flying visits and favourite dreams, but of long 
residence and experience. This quiet-toned study of the 
Kuravers by Mr. Hatch seems to be the first apology for 
a race of men in whom the Madras Police take a necessary 
interest. A definition of them is readily found in Mr. Hatch’s 
pages—‘' He had only spent five years in gaol. This was a 
fine record for a Kuraver.’’ Mr. Hatch observes the manners 
and customs, superstitions, sorcery, children’s games, in 
short, all that it takes years of patience to observe about 
his land pirates. He appears to have their confidence, though 
occasionally there is a discrepancy. ‘‘I myself,’’ he will 
mention in passing, ‘‘ it is said, was secretly operated upon 
by a sorcerer some years ago, but he only succeeded in 
making me ill when I was inquiring into a murder case.”’ 
Herr Wilhelm during a quarter of a century in China has 
seen the face of things wear many changes of expression 
since he woke up in his first hotel at Tsingtao with a crow- 
ing cock on his bed, but he knows what a security of human 
worth lies behind those changes. The Germans in the Far 
East are appreciated because of the allowances they make 
for mutual misunderstandings, and the simple and patient 
style in which they acquaint themselves with the life, and 
lives, among which they move. This excellent book, curious 
in detail, solid in decision, embodies such humanity. It 
has been translated in the marner which ils quality deserves. 

The Kalahari is a region of sand, with the Victoria Falls 
on its extremity, and Mr. Schwarz, the Professor of Geology 
at Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, made a won- 
derful journey through it by boat, and waggon, in a spirit of 
cheerful realism and scientific vigilance. He calls the Kala- 
hari the ‘‘ sanctuary ”’ of primitive races, and his book falls 
into two divisions ; the first, his travels, told with dry wit 
and plenty of incident ; the second, a directory of native races 
with their characteristics. Here, too, there is an admirable 
spirit of personal contact and real internationalism. Mr. 
Flemming puts forth a new edition of his Veld autobiography 
—a romance of real life, for he has turned a desolate expanse 
into a splendid farm, and will not cease, for instance, from 
planting trees in the neighbourhood of his conquest until 
the 500,000th is there. Mr. Galsworthy writes a ‘‘ foreword ” 


to this story of a generous heart and tremendous industry. 
Looking away to Kenya, we imagine local supper-parties dis- 
cussing the ‘‘ Chronicles’? which two ready writers have 
produced—composite portraits, parodies of local manners, 
administration, speeches. 
‘*ask Singapore 


There is wit enough here to please 


even those who ’* or maintain that the 
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General Literature 
* 


MULTIPLEX MAN 
The Origins of Inventions 
by Hendrik van Loon. Author of 
‘The Story of Mankind ” 
Illustrated tos. 6d. 


ON BEING A FATHER 
by E. M. and K. M. Walker 5s. 


THE TRAGEDY OF JOHN 
RUSKIN 
by Amabel Williams-Ellis 12s. 6d. 


COLLECTED POEMS 
by A. E, Coppard ss. 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH 
HEARST 
An American Phenomenon 


by John K. Winkler 12s. 6d. 


THE LEGION OF THE 
DAMNED 
by Bennett J. Doty 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
A Memoir 
by Frederic Whyte 15s. 


JOHN LAW 
A Fantastic Financier (1671-1729) 
by George Oudard 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM COWPER 
by Hugh I’Anson Fausset. Author 
of “ Tolstoy,” etc. 12s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARIES OF 
MARCO POLO 
Edited by Manuel Komroff 
12s. 6d. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
W. H. DAVIES, 1928 


by W. H. Davies 7s. 6d. 


A CONVERSATION WITH 
AN ANGEL 


Essays by Hilaire Belloc 7s. 6d. 


THE BEST POEMS OF 1928 
Selected by Thomas Moult 6s. 


HEAVEN’S GATE 
by N. C. Raad. Author of “ Life 
and Love ” 5s. 


HOW THE REFORMATION 
HAPPENED 


by Hilaire Belloc Ios. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
REVOLUTION AND THE 
EMPIRE 

by The Marquise de la Tour du 


JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 


THe LURE OF BIRD 
WATCHING 

by E. W. Hendy 

With an Introduction by J. C. 


Squire 7s. Od. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES 
by Geoffrey Chaucer 
Unabridged. Illustrated by 
Russell Flint, R.w.s. 253. 


THE SOUL OF CHINA 
by Richard Wilhelm 58. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
by Margarete Kurlbaum-Siebert 
Translated by Mary A. Hamilton 
10s. 6d. 


THE PLAYGOER’S HANDBOOK 
TO RESTORATION DRAMA 
by Malcolm Elwin 6s. 


THE BURNING BUSH 
Poems by Louis Untermeyer 6s. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED 
MANNER 
American Impressions 
by Beverley Nichols. Author of 
““ Twenty-Five,” etc. 78. 6d. 


LIONS AND LAMBS 
Drawings and Interpretations 
by Low and Lynx 10s. 6d. 


ABOUT OURSELVES 
A Psychology for Normal People 
by H. A. Overstreet. Author of 
“Influencing Human Behaviour ” 
7. 


A DIPLOMATIST IN THE 
EAST 
Recollections 
by Sir Arthur Hardinge, G.C.M.G. 
Author of * A Diplomatist in 
Europe ” 16s. 


STRANGE INTERLUDE 
A Play in Nine Acts 
by Eugene O’Neill 


EUROPE 
by Count Hermann Keyserling 
Translated by Maurice Samuel 
21s. 


AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
Its Causes and Consequences 
by Paul M. Mazur 10s. 6d. 


Fiction 
*« 
THE PATHWAY 


by Henry Williamson. Author of 
“ Tarka the Otter,”’ awarded the 


7s. 6d.. 





MARY WEBB 
Collected Edition 
1. Gone to Earth 
2. Seven for a Secret 
3. The House in Dorer Forest 
5s. each volume 


SILVER CIRCUS 
Stories 
by A. E. Coppard 
Author of ‘‘ The Field of 


Mustard,” etc. 7s. 6d. 


BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1928 
English 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 
7s. 6d. 


WITH MALICE TOWARD 
NONE 
by Henoré Willsie Morrow. 
Author of “* For Ever Free ” 
7s. 6d. 


THE ISLAND OF THE 
ARTICOLES 
by Andre Maurois 
Translated by David Garnett 
Illustrated by Eward Carrick js. 


THE LIFE OF H.R.H. THE 

DUKE OF FLAMBOROUGH 
by Laurence Housman. Author of 
“Uncle Tom Pudd,” etc. 7s. 6d. 


THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER 
by E. H. Young. Author of 


“ William,” etc. 7s. 6d. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF MISS 
ANNIE SPRAGG 
by Louis Bromfield. Author of 
“A Good Woman,” etc. 7s. 6d. 


Books for Boys and Girls 
- 


A PAIR OF ROVERS 
by John Lesterman. Author of 
‘““ A Trafalgar Lad,” etc. 
The new author for Boys 
Illustrated by Rowland Hilder 
7s. 6d. 


GREEN MAGIC 
A selection of the world’s best 
Fairy Stories made by 
Romer Wilson 


Illustrated 7s. 6d. 
THE DUTCH TWINS 

by Lucy Fitch Perkins 

Illustrated 5s. 


DR. DOLITTLE’S GARDEN 
by Hugh Lofting 
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Pin 15s. Hawthornden Prize, 1928 7s. 6d. Illustrated 7s. 6d. 


All the prices in the above list are net 
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colonist in Kenya is in fact ‘* trustee to the African.’ Fer, 
beneath the light style, a serious argument is intended. 

The grand-daughter of Robert Owen married Laurence 
Oliphant, and later on purchased the original Armageddon 
which caused endless legal perplexities. Her memoirs are 
capricious, times and movements being entangled ; there are 
Voices and Visions which should guide the reader, as they 
have guided the authoress, but he may lose his way between 
America and Palestine. The latest days of Laurence 
Oliphant are, at any rate, recorded with devoted complete- 
ness, and inseparable pathos ; for the marriage with Miss 
Owen had hardly been announced when the novelist died. 
From these records of personality we turn to a very different 
work—Sir Charles Maynard's account of the British cam- 
paign in North Russia in 1918 and 1919. It is unadorned and 
natural, and every way to our liking ; the author was nct 
like commanders of larger forces, detached and abstract, but 
himself within reach of what was happening. The daily 
round was domestic, realistic, and direct, and the narrative 
reflects it so, with a background of history and scenery quite 
unusual for British campaigning. Addressing a Russian 
deputation or street crowd, awarding medals to local boat- 
wemen, holding up trainloads of opponents, or keeping up 
the unity of his force, Sir Charles preserved the faculty of 
enjoying life, and now he conducts his literary campaign 
with similar sturdiness. 


MEMORIES 
The Memoirs of J. M. Dent, 1849-1926. Edited by HUGH R. DENT 
(Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
Several of My Lives. By Louis N. PARKER. (Chapman & Hall. 
21s.) 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Diaries of Boyhood and Youth. 
(Scribners. 10s. 6d.) 

Letters of the Hon. Mrs. Edward Twisleton, 1852-1862. (Murray. 
165s.) 

Memories of Three Reigns. By ETHEL RAGLAN. Nash & 
Grayson. 2is. 

1 Tell You. By ALBERT DE COURVILLE. (Chapman & Hall. 18s 

A Diplomatist in the East. By the Rt. Hon. SrR ARTHUR 
HARDINGE. (Cape. 16s.) 

Memories of Bygone Eton. Ly Henry S. SALT. Hutchinson 
10s. 6d.) 


IT is not only the natural egotism in humanity that makes 
personal records and reminiscences so tempting to produce. 
The subject is an easy one ; it requires neither invention nor 
research, and can even be embarked on without regard for 
form or construction beyond a general adhérence to obvious 
pre-Einsteinian chronology. The only positive necessity -is 
to write with the material of life. There are various ways 
of using this material: a general whole, a magnified section. 
or selected parts may be presented. The first method, that 
of the full-dress autobiography, is adopted by J. M. Dent 
and Mr. Parker. Their two books have qualities in common 
which render them, taken complete, the most interesting and 
readable on the list. Each of the authors, being gifted with 
a literary sense, is aware of the value of manner besides 
matter, and having plenty of the requisite material, moulds 
and organizes, constructing a certain unity out of the hap- 
hazardness of life. Actually, eomparison, when driven to 
particulars, yields tu contrast. The keynote of Mr. Parker's 
record is sparkle and light gaiety, where Dent's is patient 
perseverance, with a lurking consciousness of life’s tragic 
side, and a leaning towards the sentimental. His work and 
aspirations being centred exclusively in book production, he 
tells the story of his publishing career with the single-minded 
simplicity of a man who is earnest, generous, ambitious, 
and unencumbered by too keen a sense of humour. The 
whole narrative is written in low tones, yet a continuous 
smouldering intensity drives out all hint of the monotonous. 
Frequent reflective passages, and a series of letters to a 
friend, show that the author was of a meditative turn of 
mind, although there is nothing in the least unorthodox 
about the thought expressed. Nor should there be; for if a 
publisher must gauge the requirements of the public he 
expects to attract, then the founder of Everyman's Librarv 
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should be in sympathy with the intellectual needs of every 
man. 

To turn from Dent’s to Mr. Parker's life means shifting 
the centrality from aim to incident. Faced with a wealth of 
matter that has no main contour such as the achievement of 
a single aim supplies, Mr. Parker might easily have become 
discursive, formless, even dull. Instead, he is extremely 
entertaining. First, he has cut his richness into quarters, 
representing his early, musical, theatrical, and pageant 
lives. And secondly, he writes well. In his book this feature 
assumes more importance than the cataloguing of events: 
since the most attractive part concerns his childhood, when 
events loomed up as shadows and sensations. An existence 
which was cosmopolitan, peripatetic, fluid, is conveyed in an 
almost impressionistic style. Such an account, in which life 
goes by in flashes that leap oddly from obscurity, can only 
be written long after the experience. It is quite different 
from the magnified section, or immediate memorandum, 
which forms the second type of personal record on this list. 
Here, life becomes very detailed and immensely long. 
Roosevelt is found writing in his journal of ‘‘ homesickness 
and longings for the past which will come again never, alack 
never.’ He was just eleven, and had been travelling in 
Europe for six months. Whether or not these diaries are of 
interest to the reader depends on the way in which they are 
approached. If the assumption is that any words written 
by the future president should be momentous, characteristic, 
and original, the book is an entire failure. To call it, as the 
publisher does, ‘‘ revealing of the real Roosevelt *’ is, to say 
the least of it, unfair. But considered as what it obviously 
is—the journal of a slightly precocious child awake to all the 
novelties of ‘‘ abroad ’’—there is attraction in the laconic 
registering of facts and observations with the unselfconscious 
brevity and directness of the youthful mind. ‘*‘ We saw two 
ships and severel fish. I was sick at breakfast. It is rather 
monotonous.’ It was less monotonous on the Continent. 
When the party has been sightseeing, pages of diligently 
noted facts appear. But in a record of this kind manner is 
everything and matter nothing, although—or because—the 
writer is so blithely indifferent to the making of a book, so 
unconscious of a public round the corner. The public be- 
comes eavesdropper, spies on the magnified raw material, 
and recognizes some of those vividly unimportant scraps of 
common life which the retrospective writer does not touch. 

Something of this quality is in Mrs. Twisleton’s letters, 
written, almost with the detail of a diary, to her family. 
Like Roosevelt, she writes as an American in Europe, but 
unlike him, with the double sophistication of being grown up 
and picturing a recipient of her letters. The details about 
drese and meals and habits are included usually for a reason. 
So much the worse, if manner is the criterion. One returns, 
therefore, to matter. Any gossip about nineteenth-century 
celebrities, politics, and travel, by an intelligent woman must 
have points of interest. Mrs. Twisleton had, beyond this, 
the advantage of looking with fresh eyes on a society to 
which an American was still a novelty. But nothing of great 
value, concerning either English or American impressions, is 
brought to light. 

The four remaining authors deal with selected memories, 
taken either casually from experience, or more exhaustively 
from a single subject. Lady Raglan and Mr. de Courville 
seem to be agreed that, whether the subject is society or 
stage, little material and less style are the correct ingredients 
of personal memoirs ; though the theatrical anecdotes and 
the social exclamation-marks are intended in each case to 
brighten up the page. Sir Arthur Hardinge’s recollections, 
on the contrary, are full of matter, which has, however, the 
disconcerting quality of slipping through the fingers iike fine 
gravel. The turns and twistings of diplomacy bear a large 
temporary importance to the actors in the game, but the 
general reader, some thirty years after the even’, is less in- 
clined to share in the enthusiasm. For those who enjoy 
the study of diplomatic methods for their own sake, Sir 
Arthur’s book may certainly be recommended, since its 
localities—Constantinople, Egypt, Africa, and Persia—are 
picturesque. The behaviour and outlook of Eastern Ministers 
being even stranger than those of Western ones, Sir Arthur's 
narrative is frequently enlivened by an incident or character 
sketch of oriental flavour. 
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EARLY LIFE OF THOMAS HARDY, 
1840-1891 


Compiled 
diaries, 


largely from contemporary notes, letters, 
and biographical memoranda, as well as from 
eral information in conversations extending over many 


years. By FLORENCE EMILY HARDY. With photo- 
gravure portraits and other illustrations. 18s. net. 





LETTERS OF THE 
EMPRESS FREDERICK 


Edited by the Right Hon. 


SIR FREDERICK 
PONSONBY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


Illustrated. 25s. net. 





LORD MORLEY 


— ON RESIGNATION, 


By JOHN VISCOUNT MORLEY. 3s. 6d. net. 





MR. HARDY’S LAST 
WINTER WORDS 


In various Moods and 
O.M. 7s. 6d. net. 


POEMS 


Metres. By THOMAS HARDY, 





FORM AND STYLE IN POETRY 


Lectures and Notes by W. P. KER. Edited by R. W. 
CHAMBERS. _ tos. 6d. net. 

New Statesman : ‘‘ W. P. Ker is recognised by those capable 
of judging as having been the most learned and sound English 
scholar of his time. This posthumous volume will be a neces- 
sary item in the library of any student of English literature.” 


WORLDS WITHIN WORLDS 


A Book of Travel Sketches. By STELLA BENSON, 
author of ‘* The Little World,’’ etc. With illustrations by 
the Author. 8s, 6d. net. 


Daily News: ‘* This new volume of essays, short stories, 
and descriptive ‘ pieces’ maintains Miss Stella Benson’s 
pinnacle height of achievement.”’ 








NEW NOVELS 
THE SILVER THORN 


A Book of Stories). By HUGH WALPOLE. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Spectator: ‘‘ A collection of short stories, all of very 
high quality. My conviction is that Mr. Walpole is always 
at his best in Polchester; he 1s certainly at his most Bal- 
zacian."" 


THE SPACIOUS ADVENTURES OF 
THE MAN IN THE STREET 


By EIMAR O’DUFFY, author of ‘* King Goshawk and 

the Birds.’’ 7s, 6d. net. 
The Evening Standard: ‘“ 
. brilliantly written.’ 


WHAT IS LOVE? 
By E. M. DELAFIELD. 7s. 64. 


é 
The Evening Standard: ‘‘ This 
modern manners.”’ 


THE STORY OF KETH 
By LADY BLANCHE GIROUARD. 7s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph: ‘* Lady Blanche Girouard reminds us of 
the early James Stephens. Her touch is light but magical, 
and the fantasy of the heartless immortal who came down to 
earth to plague a poor Irish saint with her beauty, only to 
find herself hoist with her own petard, is told with charm and 
whimsical humour in language that betokens a true poetic 
sensibility.” 


A deliciously amusing narrative 


net. 


delightful 


comedy of 


*,* Macmillan’s Illustrated Christmas Catalogue post free on 
application. 
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A Literary Censorship ? 


ANTHONY 
COMSTOCK 


Roundsman of the Lord 


by Heywood Broun’! 
& Margaret Leech 


Owing to recent events a biography of 
Anthony Comstock, prince of censors and 
type of the censorial mind, to come rather 
aptly. For more than 40 years this hard- 
boiled puritan pursued his campaign against 
vice—or what he considered vice—in art, 
letters and social life. Towards the end of 
his life Comstock claimed to have ‘* convicted 
persons enough to fill a passenger train of 
sixty-one coaches, sixty coaches containing 
sixty persons each and the sixty-first almost 
full. I have destroyed 160 tons of obscene 
literature.’’ The story of his energetic life is 
here told with sympathy and humour. 





Demy 8vo. 28 illustrations. 15s. net. 





WINTER SONAT 


by Dorothy Edwards 


“',. rewards its reader with a 
pleasure intense and fine.” 


— Spectator. 





6s. net 





HUMOURS 
UNRECONCILED 
A Tale of Modern Japan 


by Sherard Vines 


The wit of this book lies in the story as much 
as in the telling, and some of the incidents 
are richly comic. But Mr. Vines is a humanist 
as well as a satirist, which means that his 
comedy has depth as well as force. 
It is an ‘* unskippable ’? book; the story 1s 
told with great verve, the descriptions are 
beautifully written, and the characters, an 
amusing, motley crew, are drawn in the round 
and proceed vividly to their tragi-comic 
destinies. 
7s. 6d. net 
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In contrast are the thoroughly insular reminiscences of 
Mr. Salt, who, unprejudiced by his own condemnation of the 
Eton system, discusses, with quiet humour and sincerity, 
aspects of the school and personalities amongst boys and 
masters of fifty years ago. Its chapters are permeated by 
a mellow air of intellect off duty and of autumn sun. Many, 
besides old Etonians, should find them pleasant. 


FAMILIAR THEMES 


Midsummer Night, and Other Tales in Verse. By JOHN 
MASEFIELD. (Heinemann. 6s. 


Mr. MASEFIELD is one of those eminent Edwardians who are 
to us, perhaps, what the Victorians were to them. He speaks 
with Olympian authority ; on Boar's Hill the bardic mantle 
gleams. But it is worn, since Tennyson's day, with a differ- 
ence, with less of that pomp and pose which, however much 
it was derided by youthful subscribers to the ENGLISH 
REVIEW and vernacular curses, was the essence of the nine- 
teenth-century grand manner, and had enabled the laureate 
to come off with dignity from his lapses. Through him the 
Matter of Britain acquired a comfortable magnificence ; 
after him, one hoped would come a close season for what, 
from Layemon downwards, had been consistently over- 
worked. But now on a *‘ Midsummer Night Arthur re- 
turns surrounded with poetry of that intensely earnest sort 
of beauty that is altogether Mr. Masefield’s, and with some 
more dubious delights“ Dubious indeed is that compromise 
of antique-pastiche or ‘‘ poetic ’’ diction with modern collo- 
quial English, unfortunate indeed ihe fruits of the treaty. 
In ‘‘ Dauber,’’ we recollect, were modern seamen exclaiming 
‘God give you wit’”’ (I quote from memory)—the process 
reversed: but here, setting forth in the most correct tushery 
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other, through an episode enfeebled by disunity that a pair 
of chronologically irreconcilable similes augments—‘a 
scrum in football play’ (that ‘“‘ play’ dragged in for 
rhyme), and a wild boar in the forest of Dean. Tennyson, 
wiser in his *‘ Idylls,’’ stuck manfully to the Albert Memorial 
style, and won, just preserving his ‘‘ Modred whom he left 
in charge of all, the traitor—ah sweet lady,’’ with the 
Victorian salt; but Mr. Masefield can weaken, al! savour 
lost, to this :— 
‘*He used our husbands only to disgrace 
The Queen and Lancelot and take their place...” 

which is no longer poetry, but her skeleton ravaged by that 
fatal craving for simplicity that has undone more than one 
Edwardian poet. 

Dixon Scott recorded, before he died, Mr. Masefield’s 
abandonment of the early intense and gymnastic brightness 
for the Celtic sigh. This, which Anglo-Saxons can heave so 
much more deeply than the Celts themselves, has blown 
through his verse with but little intermission ever since ; 
and an Arthur poem is the logical, inevitable haven where- 
into it has wafted him. We expect glamour, something 
directly emotive, and are not disappointed; everything is 
there ; even the curlew, most Celtic of fowl, ‘‘ laughed in grey 
heaven, but was not a bird.”’ In the oldest of the old tales 
Bedwyr or Kai were grotesque, very concrete monsters ; 
with Malory they were contemporary gentlemen; with 
Tennyson still contemporary, though in stage armour ; put 
with Mr. Masefield they are coloured shadows against a 
grey background. The epic fighting element lends no third 
to the two dimensions: stark it may be, but it is not, like 
Homer, stout, and if we seek reality we must content our- 
selves with the decoration of the English countryside—as 
rediscovered in the twentieth century, where the author rests 
from his shadowy voyaging, upon solid ground. The robin, 
the cuckoo, the nightingale, sing ; the primrose, the vetch, 


style, with a ‘‘ What go you out to do?’ we encounter the the moon daisy, bloom, in ‘‘ that Berkshire grass.” And 


colloquialism ‘‘ You think it safe’’ (‘‘it’s’’ were better) ; 


staged in plus fours; but here is Modred wearing a 
Spenserian ‘‘ giambeux ’’ on one leg and a plus four on the 








; “the reader may reflect with melancholy that our country- 
‘it isn’t... go on, my dear.’ We have seen Macbetht 


side, like Celtic Glamour and the Passing of Arthur, is over- 
worked and in need of repose y 
SHERARD VINES. 
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SHOW GIRL 


The book which has taken America by storm: 


By J. P. 


McEvoy. 


- 


“Tt is impossible to describe ‘Show Girl.’ Using only a collection of letters, 
telegrams, cablegrams, radiograms, newspaper clippings and a few pages of 
dialogue, McEvoy tells the swift tale of Dixie Dugan and her adventures. Linger- 
ing not an instant for analysis, interpretation or description, McEvoy creates a 
dozen characters who are flesh and cosmetics, blood and perspiration, so alive 
that the reader feels their elbows in his ribs in the Tube, their heels on his insteps 
in the theatre, their voices in his ears and their high-explosive cocktails spilling 


in his lap in a night club.” 


Let some member of your family get well started on 
‘Show Girl” and then try to get the book away ! 


7/6 net. 
PUBLISHED BY 


BRENTANO’S LTD., 31, GOWER STREET, W.C.1. 
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LETTERS OF CORTES, 


Translated by J. BAYARD MORRIS. With an Introduction. 
With 8 plates. 15s. net. 
These famous letters show the conquest of Mexico seen through the 
eyes of its conqueror. ‘The perils and hardships of the struggle are ably 
depicted, and Cortes himself shines through the narrative as a figure 
of truly Elizabethan proportions. 
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THE PROFESSION 
By A. S. COLLINS. 

This volume covers the years 1780-1832, and continues the story 
begun in the same writer’s Authorship in the Days of Johnson (12s. 6d. 
net). it is in effect a literary history of the book trade in England. 
The present volume considers the advance in journalism, the demand for 
popular informative literature, the rise of the novel, the effects of the 
industrial revolution, and of the improved standard of education, and 
many. other matters. 


OF LETTERS 


12s. 6d. net. 
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THE RE-DISCOVERY OF 
By GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON. 
It is time Scotland was re-discovered. 


SCOTLAND 


7s. 6d. net. 
This complaint is implicit 
throughout this volume, in which the best-hated man in Scotland follows 
up the onslaught in Caledonia. The reader will not fail to appreciate 
this social document, valuable and surprising, packed with information, 
and barbed with a shrewd and ruthless wit. 


MEMOIRS OF A NUN 
(La Religieuse) 
By DENIS DIDEROT. Translated by FRANCIS BIRRELL. 
With an Introduction. 10s. 6d. net, 
This great novel,a study in female perversion, extraordinarily subtle 


and staggeringly modern in treatment, tells the story of an innocent 
girl shut up in a nunnery. 


NATURE IN THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 


By PHYLLIS E. CRUMP, Lecturer in French in the University 

of Manchester. 10s. 6d. net. 

“She has undoubtedly proved that 17th century France took far 

more interest in Nature than is commonly supposed. The whole subject 

of the birth in Europe of this Sentiment de la Nature is one of extra- 

ordinary fascination, and such a book as this serves to whet our 
appetites.”—New Statesman. 
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THE ABC OF NERVES 


By D. F. FRASER-HARRIS, M.D., D.Sc. 

An attempt to explain lucidly, for the 

previous knowledge, the structure, functior nd possibilities of the 

nervous system in the light of modern research. Uniform with the 

present work, Bertrand Russell’s ABC of Atoms and ABC of Relativity, 
each 4s. 6d. net. 


4s. 6d. net. 
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THE ALEXIAD OF ANNA COMNENA 


Translated by ELIZABETH DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. 15s. net. 
The first complete translation into English of this Byzantine princess’s 
history of her father’s reign, 1081-1118. It shows us the strenuous life 
led by an Emperor who was not only a warrior. but a man interested in 
education, science and theology. ‘‘ Well done, and published at a 
reasonable price.""—-Times Literary Supplement. 


WAGES IN PRACTICE AND THEORY 

By J. W. F. ROWE. 12s. 6d. net, 

A detailed study of conditions during the last forty years in five great 

British industries—building, coal-mining, cotton, engineering, and 
railways—leads to important conclusions about wages. 


sTIT1TC 
BRITISH 
By LORD ASKWITH. 10s. 6d. net. 
This book brings the spirit of conciliation and commonsense to bear 
upon one of our most baffling social problems—the control of the trade 
in drink. A critical examination of past legislation 
along which a solution must be sought. 
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THE CLOTHING WORKERS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By S. P. DOBBS. Introduction by the Rt. Hon. SIDNEY 
WEBB. 10s. 6d. net. 
This is the study of an industry in process of continuous transform- 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
EGYPTIAN QUESTION 


ie 
ee 
By SHAFIK GHORBAL. Preface by 


wy 
Be 


ARNOLD J. ToynBEr. 

12s. 6d. net. 

** A book which is wholly admirable. Shafik Ghorbal proves himself 

a real historian, not merelv by his erudition and his power of accurately 

recording past and very involved events in a readily comprehensive 
order, but also by his very notable impartiality.”—The Times. 
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LETTERS AND LEADERS 


OF MY DAY 
TIM HEALY, K.C. 
The memoirs of the ex-Governor-General of the 


Irish Free State. A witty, sometimes thrilling, and 


historically valuable book. 
Illustrated 2 vols., 42s. net 





Just Published 
THE PARIS EMBASSY 


during the Second Empire 
Edited by CoLoneL THE Hon. F. WELLESLEY 


Selections from the papers of Earl Cowley, Ambassa- 
Hlestrated dor at Paris 1852-1867. | (25s. net 





Just Published 
THE TRAGIC EMPRESS 


intimate Conversations with the 
Empress Eugénie 1901-1919. 


MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 
Author of ‘ An Amkassador’s Memoirs’ 


A valuable contribution to Napoleonic memoirs. 

The book is particularly interesting in view of M. 

Rostand’s recent attack on Queen Victoria’s attitude 

towards the Prince Imperial, as we are here given 
the version of the Prince’s own mother. 


Frontispiece 10s. 6d. net 








Fiction 7s. 6d. net 


THE LOVERS OF 


THE MARKET PLACE 
RICHARD DEHAN 


By the author of The Dop Doctor. In this novel 
appear, once again, those wonderful characters which 
made ‘ The Pipers of the Market Place’ famous. 


AFRICAN HARVEST 


NORA STEVENSON 


A study of the owners of a typical Boer farm in South 

Africa and of the life they lead, slothful and old- 

fashioned, but sometimes —_ disturbed by family 
strife. 


GALLOWS BAIT 
SELDON TRUSS 


A thriller of London and the home counties by a 
new writer. 
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THE BASIS OF FILM ART 


This Film Business. By RUDOLPH MESSEL Benn. 12s. 6d. 
Parnassus to Let: An Essay about Rhythm in the Films. By 

ERIC WALTER WHITE Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. 

Heraclitus : or, The Future of Films. By EkNeEST BETTS. (Kegan 

Paul. 2s. 6d 
THE film art has yet to discover its Aristotle. Its literature is 
small, and not particularly interesting. Writers find it easier 
to be enthusiastic than thoughtful. Of these three volumes 
two are sufficiently typical, while the third, Mr. White's 
—the briefest and best—confines itself to a restricted though 
fundamental aspect. But certain relevant facts do emerge. 
It is important in any consideration of the film to remember 
its uniqueness among the aris in that its mechanical acces- 
sories came first. When Edison completed his first camera 
he could put it to no better use than photographing one of 
his workmen sneezing. The idea of a film art arose later, 
and incidentally, and even now is only slowly gaining 
ground. The cinema, to the vast majority of those concerned 
with it, is simply a money-maker, and they ask no more 
of it. The whole business is too heavily capitalized to permit 
of more than the merest margin of experiment. Primarily 
America is responsible for existing standards of sheer luxury 
and expenditure, and the American influence has never been 
so extensive as to-day. Good films are being made, but fewer 
are available than half a decade ago. Hollywood is unrepen- 
tant, and its golden prizes not only draw thither the best of 
European talent, but dazzle those who are left behind. The 
best of Continental films we hardly ever see, and England 
has produced possibly three, or four, interesting items in the 
last five years. And yet the good films which are being 
made to-day do display a completer unanimity of method 
and intention ; they are less recklessly experimental. A 
genuine film zsthetic is being evolved at last. 

All these books have something to say on this subject. 
They take it for granted that the film is an individual art- 
form, borrowing nothing from and in no rivalry with the 
stage. The film, they agree, is two-dimensional, mono- 
chromic, and silent ; colour, perspective, and speech doubt- 
less will develop, but the result will be something different, 
something which may indeed trespass upon the territory of 
the stage ; these things must remain extraneous to the film 
as such. On this point, as on others, Mr. Betts is not very 
helpful. His little book contrives to conceal a minimum of 
analysis and suggestion beneath any amount of comment 
(most of which is meant to be a good deal funnier than it is) 
upon comparatively unimportant matters. His principal 
contribution is a plea for faith: ‘‘ There is no future for 
the films until somebody believes in them.’’ This is true, but 
scarcely practical advice. 

Mr. Messe] does go deeper. His book relates a number 
of really interesting facts as to the origins, progress, ‘and 
practice of the film. Unfortunately, besides being unbalanced 
and haphazard, it is written in a tone of intolerable bright- 
ness, no more funny than Mr. Betts, and often just silly 
(see page 88).. The half-wit sprawls over every page, and 
one’s distrust grows of a writer who must arm his every 
statement with a guffaw. Ultimately that distrust seems 
justified. Mr. Messel’s basic thesis is that the function of the 
film is not to tell a story but to express ideas :— 

“What is it that the film is best suited to express? 
Obviously, then, those things which cannot adequately be 
expressed in words. And the things which words are most 
inadequate to express are IDEAS. I use the word ‘ideas’ in 
its unphilosophic sense, as referring to an abstract notion, 
in the formation of which the evidence of the senses has 
played but a minor part. The Fairbanks idea is that life is 
joyful, and motion effortless—an idea in the formation of 
which the evidence of the senses can have played no part 
whatsoever!" 

The quotation is typically muddled in thought and in the 
meaning it attaches to certain words, but it states his central 
notion. Not only its absurdity but his own lack of logic 
are clearly seen in the conclusion it leads him to, that in 
‘ abstraction ’’—a seeking to represent ‘* pure motion '’—the 
films *‘ have at last found their proper medium." But surely 
scarcely a medium suited to convey such ‘‘ ideas’”’ as those 
expressed by *‘ Robin Hood ” or *‘ Greed "’ or ‘* Intolerance’”’ ! 
Moreover, abstract films can no more satisfy permanently 
than could the recital of alleged exquisitely lovely word- 
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sequences in an incomprehensible language. The essence of 
the film is motion, and since motion can only take place 
in time, we must have’ time-sequence, continuity. 
Human beings being but human, _ inevitably these 
sequences must concern in great degree (unless their appeal 
is to be purely esoteric) some aspects of humanity’s world. 
It is clear that something is indicated not remotely distant 
from what most persons understand by the word ‘* story ’’— 
a portrayal of individuals, isolated or grouped, engaged in 
some activity, wherein our interest is in what happens to 
them. This roughest of definitions, granted fairly wide 
interpretation, does cover practically every film of memor- 
able quality: ‘‘ Caligari,’’ ‘‘ The Street,’’ ‘‘ Tol’able David,”’ 
‘* Greed,’ ‘‘ The Last Laugh," ‘‘ The Nibelungs,’’ ‘‘ Potem- 
kin.’’ ‘‘ Intolerance *’ gave us four stories linked by an idea, 
but it was the stories, not the idea, we liked or disliked. 

Mr. White, who swiftly dismisses the most ambitious of 
‘‘ abstract ’’ films as ‘‘ preposterous,”’ happily concerns him- 
self wholly with certain points of method, and the result 
is that he goes deepest of all, and contrives to say more 
of value in less space than either of the others.. He sees 
the fallacy of arguing that because a story can be told in 
words it must not be told in pictures. (The point is that it 
must be told differently.) A film may portray a story, 
geometrical shapes, even an idea, as desired, but one thing it 
must have, and that is pictorial quality—it must show things 
motionless and in motion, rhythmical and rhythmically con- 
trasted. Mr. White sees rhythm as the basis of all film 
technique, and his extremely suggestive comments offer 
a foundation for enlightened film creation and film criticism. 


POETRY 


The Idols: An Ode. By LAURENCE BINnyON. (Macmillan. 5s.) 
Twelve Idyls. By LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. (Secker. 6s.) 
The Collected Poems of W. H. Davies, 1928. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


In this age of poetic unbelief, the lyrical poet must pretend 
to be a bird, a child, or a tramp, anything but a professional 
poet, in order to gain the public ear. But a few philosophic 
poets still mount the pulpit, still celebrate the poetic 
mysteries before the altar of the Victorian past. Mr. 
Laurence Binyon has never faltered from the conception of 
the poet as celebrant of spiritual joys, but his new Ode 
shows a questioning of the major poetic tradition and of 
what may be called academic spirituality./ Nobility of 
thought and of phrase may be staled by repetition: belief 
becomes custom. ‘‘ The God departs, the Idol stays.”’ 


‘This is the worst; that perfect form and word 
Should perish of perfection, yet be fed 
With incense still, and duteously adored.” 


To search his doubtings, Mr. Binyon brings us into the 
ancestral Darkness of Mind, but the descent is rhetorical: 
we are led into darkness that the Light may appear but 
stronger. Having surveyed in an impressive vision the 
modern midnight in which the Press multiplies its million 
words for the mob, the poet reasserts his belief in Light, 
Beauty, and Love. The progression of the Ode in spiritual 
thought and form has been ordained: believers would be con- 
fused by any alteration in the ritual. But when the fine 
ceremonial robes have been doffed and the candles capped, 
unbelievers in the God must console themselves with Bacon's 
Idols of the Cave. 

The contemporary mind prefers the utilitarian metaphors 
of Energy and Force, in spiritual matters, to the traditional 
imagery of Light and Beauty. Professor Abercrombie, in 
the eleventh of his Idylls, challenges that spiritual serenity in 
which Mr. Binyon moves :— 


‘Must there not be, between your dream and mine, 
Enmity unappeasable: between 

My infinite element that would be nothing 

3ut its own speed forever, and the small 
Shapeliness of your world that catches it 

Into a spinning circle: between my dream’s 
Unseizable joy and unendurable woe, 

And your stately manners of order’d feeling, 
The graceful pleasure and the decent grief ? 
Ay, but that is finisht! The Olympian dream 
Vanishes... .” 
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PROUST __ By dive Bell. 5s. | NEW HOGARTH LECTURES 


Mr. Bell attempts to disentangle and dis- 3s. 6d. each. | 
cuss some of the qualities which make | ees ay : | 
Proust unlike any other writer. He also No. 5. LYRICAL POETRY FROM egy 
attempts to relate Proust's particular faults | _ a : 
to his particular merits. | By Professor H. J. C. Grierson. 








—— | By Edwin Muir. 


TWE LVE | No. 7. PHASES OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


| 
| 
No. 6. THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL. 
| 
} 


By V. Sackville- | By Herbert Read. 
DAYS West. 10s.6d. | ‘A series indispensable to the busy student or 
| teacher of letters.”’ The Observer. 


‘*The adventure was unusual and, as the 
reader will discover, it falls into perfect 
shape in Twelve Days. The journey was 
from Ispahan across the Bakhtiari moun- 
tains. ... A book that is a delightful 
thing to read and to give away.’’—New 


Statesman. NEW HOGARTH ESSAYS 


ee STE | 2s. 6d. each. 


ORLANDO By Virginia Woolf. | No. 14. PARNASSUS TO LET. An Essay on 


‘* No publishing house keeps more abreast of the 
modern movement in poetry, criticism, and belles 
lettres than The Hogarth Press.’’ British Weekly. 














Qs. | the Films. By Eric Walter White. 
HucH Watpore in the Morning Post: | No. 15. IBSEN AND THE ACTRESS. : 
‘* Another masterpiece in English letters.’’ By Elizabeth Robins. 
Resecca West: ‘‘ A poetic masterpiece of No. 16. THE ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC. 
the first rank.’’ | By Basil de Selincourt. 
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IMPORTANT R.T.S. BOOKS 


From the New Season’s List 
The Monks of Kublai Khan Sir E. A. WALLIs BupbcE, M.A., LITT.D., F.S.A. 


A narrative of the life and travels of the Chinese Monks, S4wma and Markés, 12/6 net 
regarding the Mongo!s and the Nestorian Church in the 13th Century. 


OTHER ARCHEOLOGICAL VOLUMES :— 

By Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A. 
THE BOOK OF THE CAVE OF TREASURES. 10/6 net. 
CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLES. 10/6 net. 
THE DWELLERS ON THE NILE. 10/6 net. 
BABYLONIAN LIFE AND HISTORY. 10/6 net. 

By JAMES BAIKIE, F.R.A.S. 
EG) PTIAN PAPYRI AND PAPYRUS HUNTING. 10/6 net. 
A CENTURY OF EXCAVATION IN THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 17/6 net. 

By Professor R. A. S. MACALISTER, LL.D., Litt.D., F.S.A. 
A CENTURY OF EXCAVATION IN PALESTINE. 10/6 net. 





Explorations at Sodom Metvin Grove KYLE, D.D., LL.D. 
The famous archeologist here gives us the story of ancient Sodom in the light 5 t 
of modern research. |. ne 

John Pearce: The Man who Played the Game MaARGUERITE WILLIAMS 
The very human story of the well-known City of London Merchant. The Lord 6 t 
Mayor of London (Sir Kynaston Studd) writes: ‘“‘I cordially wish success to / ne 
this book, which tells of his life, its struggles and successes.” 

The Universal Bible Commentary Tue Rev. C. H. Irwin, M.A., D.D. 


A new and valuable one-volume Commentary, with about 25,000 text references 7/6 net 
and annotations. 576 pages. 


Peloubet’s Bible Dictionary Dr. F. N. PELouBET 


self-pronouncing, with 500 Illustrations and Maps. 10/6 net 
Lives and Legends of Apostles and Evangelists MyrTLe STRODE-JACKSON 
A valuable book, giving evidence of keen research and much thought. 6/- net 
Reasonable Biblical Criticism Pror. WILLIs J. BEECHER, D.D. 
c ehensive survey, with a discriminating common sense. 7/6 net 
Every One’s Book of British Natural History W. PercivaL WESTELL, F.L.S., F.S.A. (Scot. 
ee * an — and dependable guide, with over 100 coloured and black-and-white 6/ /~ net 


LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY =o) sss, ( OF ALL BOOKSELLERS | 
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So speaks Bacchus, and in other Gods and Idols by whom 
mankind has symbolized— 


‘“‘the rapture of the measureless force 
For ever passing into and beyond 
The measured form of the world,” 


Mr. Abercrombie pursues Energy, and echoes his forcible 
quest by abrupt rhythm. Thorn of a bramble tears the deli- 
cate flesh of Mary, and it becomes a symbol of the negative 
fury, the nervous irritancy in mankind ; the Ghost of Samuel 
complains at Endor, because it has been conserved by the 
life-energy of the Witch. A Roman Emperor pursues Vice in 
his sleep with the intensity of dark idealism. Vision of per- 
fect Virtue lashes the medizval monk into an ecstasy above 
the nerves :— 


‘“‘his thought pure power of light, 
And torrents of flashing particles icily bright 
His blood, in limbs of flesh like flery glass. 
Not beyond this could vivid substance pass : 
As if this speck of being, this body and mind, 
Into one essential energy combined 
The shining din of the whole creature of light.”’ 


Man's attempt to climb beyond his five senses, by speed, 
mental frenzy, or shock, is symbolized in the plight of the 
fiend, Asmodeus, told in a splendid poem—written success- 
fully in Old English alliterative staves. In a modern realistic 
poem, ‘‘Ham and Eggs,’’ the strumming of a piano in a 
brothel becomes that Energy which others have found in the 
music of the ancient spheres. 

Seriousness and larger words which public opinion de- 
mands from poets—as a proof that they are not flighty 
fellows or shameless pagans—are absent in Mr. Davies's 
songs, but he has felt the demand :— 


‘IT hear men say: ‘ This Davies has no depth, 
He writes of birds, of staring cows and sheep, 
And throws no light on deep, eternal things ’"— 
And would they have me talking in my sleep?” 


The great may nod or snore: Mr. Davies is content to be 
bright-eyed and awake. Scottish reviewers would not allow 
Keats to remain tiptoe upon a little hill. But Mr. Davies 
has been happy in his age, for he has been allowed to enter 
the Kingdom of Poetry as a child, though at times he is a 
bold one. The lyrical quality of these collected poems is 
astonishing. No poet has ever played hide-and-seek with his 
own fancy so happily and so often. 
AUSTIN CLARKF. 


MOZART AND SCHUBERT AS LETTER-WRITERS 


Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Selected and Edited by 


HANS MERSMANN. Translated from the German by M. M. 


BozMAN. (Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Franz Schubert’s Letters and Other Writings. Edited by OTTO 
ERICH DEUTSCH. Translated by VENETIA SAVILE. (Faber & 
Gwyer. 6s. 

Fran. Schubert, the Man and his Circle. By NEWMAN FLOWER. 
Cassell. 15s. 

Another Way of Music. By EvA DucaT. (Chapman & Hall. 
10s. 6d 


MoZ4RT Was an incomparable letter-writer, the most intimate 
of letter-writers, one who would seal himself up in an 
envelope, drop himself in the post, and turn up unexpectedly 
on his correspondent’s breakfast table. His very presence is 
in his letters. They are conversations, or have the air of it, 
rather than, like most letters, somewhat self-conscious mono- 
logues. He had a secret to transmit nis effervescence as 
surely by words as by music. In high spirits or in ‘ rage 
and fury,’’ in jealousy or uxoriousness, borrowing money 
(‘‘ for the last time! ’*’), or refusing to pay it back again, 
in love, in anxiety, in argument, in every mood and posture 
he has grace and a kind of divine extravagance, an excess 
of life like an irrepressible child, but a child endowed with 
rare intelligence and steadfast purpose. 

The Mozart correspondence is very full and covers almosi 
the whole period of his life, from his earliest travels as an 
infant prodigy with that unusually discerning father of his 
to the success of ‘‘ The Magic Flute’ a little before his 
death. Herr Mersmann’s selection is judicious, and he 
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wisely includes a number of Leopold Mozart's letters to, or 
about, his son. Mr. Bozman’s translation (a difficult task, 
fur there is jargon as well as colloquialism to contend with) 
is admirable. It is to be hoped that others beside musicians 
will take this new opportunity of reading these delightful 
letters, where the playfulness is never affected, the nonsense 
never self-conscious, and not one word seems to have been 
written for posterity. Perhaps it is this last characteristic 
that gives Mozart’s correspondence some of the flavour of 
Pepys’s diary ; we see the man himself and not the public 
figure. 

Only a man of genius could have written as Mozart did. 
Had all his music perished we would still have valued him 
as a prince of correspondents. But Schubert’s writings are 
commonplace. We would not expect them to be gay, though 
his daily life held far more of the pursuit and pretence of 
gaiety than Mozart's. The Bohemian circle that enslaved 
him and spent his and its occasional earnings on an occa- 
sional communal spree seems to have anticipated every folly 
that Murger’s sentimentality could afterwards invent. It 
is one thing to endure poverty cheerfully, another to be in 
love with sordidness. Schubert was not in love with it, but 
he found himself trapped by the weakness of his character 
and the turns of chance into subscribing to the general pre- 
tence—a pretence of a pretence—of crude jollity. He had not 
many opportunities, but those he had he missed. Had his 
music been lost we would have found it difficult to believe 
that he was a man of even average talent. 

Miss Venetia Savile has made a very careful translation 
of Deutsch’s edition of the letters, together with extant por- 
tions of the lost diary in which he recorded such aphorisms 
as ‘‘ Man is like a ball, the plaything of Chance and Pas- 
sion.’’ The book will be valuable to those who think it 
necessary to know a man’s life in order to understand his 
music ; but Schubert’s life is the music itself. He found 
no other means of expression. 

Mr. Newman Flower’s life of Schubert is very disap- 
pointing. He says, for instance, that Schubert's father was 
born in 1763, married at the age of twenty-two (that makes 
it 1785), and his first son was born in 1784, says Mr. Flower, 
‘‘a year after the marriage.’’ He makes an even worse 
muddle of the size of Herr Schubert’s school and the receipts 
from it. He contradicts one of his own illustrations in 
describing the building it portrays. His translations are 
unidiomatic and clumsy. Nevertheless he succeeds in giving 
all the important facts (including one not usually given), and 
in painting a dim, laborious, but fairly convincing portrait 
of his sitter. 

‘‘Another Way of Music’ is Clara Wieck’s way, the 
familiar ‘‘Schumann method,’ at second hand via the 
Shakespeares. The book contains some equally second-hand 
impressions of Brahms and some first-hand ones of the 
Shakespeares themselves. 


AMERICANIZATION 


This American World, By EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER. With @ 
Preface by T. S. ELioT. (Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) 

American Prosperity: its Causes and Consequences. By PAUL 
M. MAzuR. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

The Star-Spangled Manner. By BEVERLEY NICHOLS. (Cape 
7s. 6d.) 


THESE three books, in their various ways, present the Ameri- 
canization problem. The first, written by a ‘‘ highbrow” 
American, is an effort to state it in terms of history and 
metaphysics. The second, the work of an American busi- 
ness-man, is an exposition of business methods. The third 
is an amusing account of the picturesque aspects of American 
life by an English novelist, and is shrewdly analytical in 
spite of surface flippancies. 

Curiously enough, the dullest and the worst written book 
of the three contains the most valuable material for an 
understanding of the psychology of the American mass- 
mind whose workings are coming to be regarded more and 
more as a threat to the integrity of nations. Mr. Mazur is a 
realist, he is very concrete, he indulges in very few flourishes, 
and is wholly devoid of abstractions. In explaining Ameri- 
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ART in the LIFE OF MANKIND 


A Survey of its Achievements from the Earliest Times. By 
ALLAN W. SEABY, Professor of Fine Arts in the University 
of Reading. A New and Original Survey of Art History and Art 
Principles presented in handy and attractive form, of which 
the first two volumes are now ready. 


Volume I—A GENERAL VIEW OF ART 

Its Nature, Meaning, Principles and Appreciation. By Prof. 
A. W. SEABY. 

An Introductory Volume to the series, comprising 97 pages of text with 90 illus- 
trations, of which 16 are from photographs of Paintings by great masters, E xamples 
of Sculpture, Architecture, etc., and 63 from line drawings by the Author of Sketches 
and Analyses of Famous Pictures, Sculptures, Objects of Decorative Art, etc., of 
all periods and styles. Crown Svo. Price ds. net. 


Volume II—ART IN ANCIENT TIMES 

Prehistoric, Sumerian, Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, and 
fEgean. By Prof. A. W. SEABY. 

A Volume devoted to the Art of the Early World. Containing pages of text with 
127 illustrations, of which 16 are devoted to photographic plates of Ancient Monu- 
ments, Architecture, Scu ilpture, Reliefs, etc. = and 105 from line drawings by the 
Author, of Architecture, Sculpture, Reliefs, Frescoes, Decorative Art, Ornament, 
etc. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE 
PEOPLE OF ENGLAND from 1300-1700 


A Pictorial Record of the People’s Ways and Efforts, selected 
from Contemporary Manuscripts, Pictures, Drawings, Prints, 
etc. By DOROTHY HARTLEY and MARGARET M. 
ELLIOT. In 4 vols., each devoted to a separate century, 
containing 32 pages of text and 150 pictures. Large 8vo, stiff 
boards, price, 4s. 6d. net, or in cloth, 5s. 6d. net each, 

The volumes are entitled ‘‘ The 14th Century,” ‘“ The 15th 
Century,” ‘‘ The 16th Century,” and “ The 17th Century,” 
respectively, and may be obtained separately. 

‘The most fascinating volumes of history I have ever met with. They contain 


’ 


profuse masses of beautiful illustrations and are absurdly cheap.” —The Daily Express. 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN ENGLAND 


From Roman Times to the Reformation. By WALTER H. 
GODFREY, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Illustrated by 133 full-page and 
smaller Photographs and Drawings of Puildings, great and small, 
including Churches, Castles and Houses, with many examples of 











features and details. any | 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 6d. net. 
A companion volume and seq i with the above) dealing with the 
Tudor, St , and Georgian Perio yds to ) “the 19th Cents , Will appear shortly. 








LITTLE KNOWN TOWNS OF SPAIN 


A series of Water Colours and Drawings, beautifully repro- 
duced in facsimile colour and monochrome from the originals 
of VERNON HOWE BAILEY. Comprising 57 full-page 
Plates, many in colour, others in sepia, wash, lithography, etc., 
with historical and descriptive text. Large 4to, in decorative 
paper binding, £3 10s. net, or cloth, gilt, £3 16s. net. 


THE GROWTH of the ENGLISH HOUSE 


A History of its Development from Early Feudal Times to 
the close of the XVIIIth Century. By J. ALFRED GOTCH, 
M.A., Oxon., F.S.A., P.P.R.I.B.A. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Containing 200 illustrations, including 167 photos 
graphic subjects and 55 drawings of Exterior and Interior Views, 
Details, and Plans. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


OLD SILVER OF EUROPE & AMERICA 


From Early Times to the Nineteenth Century. By E. ALFRED 
JONES, Author of “‘ The Gold and Silver of Windsor Castle,” 
“The Old Plate of the Cambridge Colleges,”’ ‘‘ The Old Silver 
of the American Churches,” etc. Quarto, cloth. Price 35s. net. 

A Complete Critical and Historical Survey of the Old Silver of England, America, 
Austria, The Baltic States, Be — Czecho-Slovakia, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Russia, 
Scotland, Sweden, Spain, Switzerland, etc With a conc luding chapter « on Spurious 
Plates and 96 Plates in photogravure, illustrating over 500 examples 

An indispensable work for the Collector, and one of the most co ymprehensive ever 
issued on its subject. 


FIGURES, FACES, AND FOLDS 


A Reference Book for Fashion Artists, Dress Designers, and 
Art Students. By ADOLPHE ARMAND BRAUN. Containing 
300 Illustrations from antique statues and paintings by great 
artists, and a special series of nude and draped studies from 
selected models specially posed for fashion work. With practical 
text, dress diagrams, figure details, anatomy analysis, etc. 
Demy 4to, paper covers, price 18s. net ; om, gilt, 2 21s. net. 
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Decorative Art, Social Life, ete., free on request. 
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NELSON’S LIST. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Montrose. By JOHN BUCHAN. 


In One Volume with Two Illustrations and many Maps. 
21s. net. 


“* Many have written of Montrose, but Colonel Buchan's is the biography which I, 
personally, shall now prefer to all others.” —SIR JOHN ForTESCUE in the OBSERVER. 

‘ So fine a man— the foremost Scottish man of action’—deserved a fine biography. 
And now he has received it. Indeed tt is more than a biography, being almost a 
history of the times as well as of the life of Montrose.’—Times Literary 
SUPPLEMENT. 


A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
The Golden Staircase. 


This Favourite Anthology of Children’s Verse now contains 

more than double the number of pieces of the first edition, 

and includes 268 copyright poems by modern authors. 

Chosen by LOUEY CHISHOLM. 

Illustrated by H. M. & C.E. BROCK. 576 pp. 10/6 net. 
“It is a pleasure to welcome what must surely be a very nearly perfect book of 
verse for children.”,—DatLy CHRONICLE. 


The Dancing Floor. Uniform Edition of JOHN 
BUCHAN’S Novels. Cloth, 4/6 net; Leather, 6/- net. 








The Northern Muse. an Anthology of Scots 
Vernacular Poetry. Arranged by JOHN BUCHAN. 
Cloth, 10/6 net; Leather, 15/- net. 
‘* A feast of poetry fit for the gods.”,—ScoTsMAN. 


Homilies and Recreations. 4 Series of Essays 


and Addresses. By JOHN BUCHAN. 7/6 net. 
“* Reveal the author at his very best.”—PuNcH. 

Modern Short Stories. Collected by JOHN 
BUCHAN. WNelson’s English Series. 2/- net. 

New Paths on Helicon. py sir HENRY NEW- 
BOLT. Cloth, 7/6 net; Leather, 12/6 net. 
“This is certat) an anthology for any discriminating lover of modern poetry 
to buy.”,—LivervooLt Post. 

Studies Green and Gray. Essays, Biographical 
and Literary. te Sir HEN RY NEWBOLT. 7/6 net. 
** Delightful essays ... ge mus and well-nurtured crit "—Times LITERARY 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Telegraphy and Telephony. 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. A non-technical, up-to- 
date, and well-illustrated description, including radio and 
television. 10/6 net. 


Mountaineering Ventures. 
By CLAUDE E. BENSON. “ Real Adventure Series.’ 
Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


“The book is gocd reading.”’—SPueEr‘ 


A List of Plays for Young Players in 
Town and Country. Compiled by the JUNIOR PLAYS 
COMMITTEE of the Village Drama Society. Full parti- 
culars of 373 Plays. 2/6 net. 


NELSON’S NOVELS. 7/6 net. 

By WHiTMAN CHAMBERS. 
By WHITMAN CHAMBERS. 
Masquerade, By WILLIAM MORTON. 
Riders of the Wild West By F. S. SANDEMAN. 


The Merlewood Mystery. By Mrs. J. O. ARNOLD. 


The Red Dwarf. A Murder Mystery. 
By MOLLY THYNNE. 


Don Coyote, 
Contraband Coast, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Boys’ All-Round Book. 
The Girls’ All-Round Book. 


Two splendid volumes on similar lines. Stirring fiction, 

true tales of adventure and great achievement, articles on 

sport and games by first-rate authorities, hobbies, etc. 
Fully [llustrated. Each, 5/- net. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltd. coiwecnen: 
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can prosperity, he unwittingly explains the American mind. 
America, to be sure, has its exceptional minds, but as it is 
not these that alarm the world I have deliberately used the 
collective form. The American mind stands for something 
as definite as the Russian Communist mind, and European 
nations are equally apprehensive of one and the other. They 
are both (as Mr. Mowrer points out), if in different ways, 
intent on achieving the ‘‘ divine average,’’ the one by stan- 
dardizing production, the other by standardizing human 
values ; in either case the aim is the destruction of the non- 
conforming individual and the undisputed establishment of 
the mass-mind. The Russians talk of the ‘‘ materialistic 
dialectic *’ of history, a conception echoed, if in different 
words, by Mr. Mazur, whose opening contention is that ‘‘ the 
major part of American history ’’ has been created and will 
go on being created on the basis of industry. ‘‘ Industry,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ is too definitely the marrow of our thought and 
outlook, too subtly interwoven with the fibres of our survival, 
to play a secondary réle. As business changes—and busi- 
ness will change—American history will change also.’’ 
Ethics and similar values are subordinated to this 
general proposition, but by no means subverted. Indeed, it 
is the avowed function of American business to make profits, 
and—secondarily—to advance moral values in the bargain. 
Thus, the author cites how the florists’ business has been 
advanced by the advertising slogan, ‘‘ Say it With Flowers !”’ 
‘* Mothers’ Day is a sentimental thought that is paying its 
way in the profits... . Through national advertising, the 
American public has been made flower conscious.’’ Business 
has assumed what is, perhaps, the poets’ prerogative. But 
there is no limit to such a conception. I have heard an 
idealistic youth from one of the big American universities 
seriously argue that Big Business was going to be the next 
great religion, since it would see to it that it paid men 
to be good! Prosperity means happiness, and prosperity 
depends upon two facts mutually antagonistic, mass-produc- 
tion and ‘‘ novelty appeal.’’ It is difficult to have mass pro- 
duction when the public continually demands new styles. 
The author asserts that the combination of the two is pos- 
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sible. The consumer must be taught to desire new things, 
to discard his old make of car as soon as a new one comes 
into the market ; an impetus must be given to ‘‘ rivalry with 
neighbours and friends.’’ But as there is a limit to ready 
money, the instalment plan has been devised on the prin- 
ciple that itis a ‘‘ human tendency to be less willing to part 
with the accumulation of past effort, represented by the 
balance in the bank, than to agree to part with future earn- 
ings for which there has not yet been created a paternal 
attitude of possession and protection.’’ In short, prosperity 
depends almost entirely on ceaseless production, which in 
turn depends on ceaseless stimulation of the consumer to 
buy. There is food for the satirist here. 

Mowrer’s is quite a different sort of book. It contains 
the best definition we have had yet of the American type cf 
civilization, and its relation to the world. It is surely sur- 
prising that no one before has called attention to the fact 
that the American civilization is but an inherent aspect of 
European civilization, having been merely accelerated by the 
discovery of America, but inevitable in any case. The book 
is also valuable for the parallels drawn between the collec- 
tive spirit of America and that of Communist Russia. The 
author builds some conclusions on Spengler’s theory and in- 
dulges in prophecies whose validity we have no way of 
proving. I prefer Mr. Mowrer when he is himself and not 
a disciple of Spengler. He has ably diagnosed the disease 
known as ‘‘ Americanization,’’ and he has also shown that 
there is no ready cure for it. It is an able book, full of 
original thought. 

Mr. Beverley Nichols is somewhat touched with the 
malady discussed by Mr. Mowrer, and its manifestations 
should on the whole be pleasant to the reader in search of 
amusement. He is essentially a romantic, and the American 
world has provided him with romance which he cannot find 
here ; but on occasion he can be as indignant at the travesty 
of life as heartily as the most zealous reformer. He can be 
wrong-headed too when he likes, but in his witty mood he is 
infectious. 


JOHN COURNOS. 
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LIFE OF CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 
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With an Introduction by 
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ROMAN 
LONDON 


The new work on Roman London now com- 
pleted by the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments is remarkable from many points 
of view. It is the co-operative work of ten 
foremost scholars, assisted by many specialists. 
They present the most complete record ever 
published of all that has yet been discovered of 
the Roman city of Londinium. Not merely is 
every extant remain described and illustrated, 
but many once discovered that have since dis- 
appeared are also reconstructed by means of 
old photographs and sketches. The profusion i 
of illustration—photographs, plans, maps, 
sketches, diagrams, and coloured plates, gives 
indeed a worthy support to the expert textual 
description. Some remarkable new views on 
the origin of London are here advanced. 
“Beyond doubt the best work to date.’’—Times, 
“Of first-class 1mportance . . . a standard | 
work to which all in future will turn 
for guidance . . . unsurpassed in 
scholarship.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
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